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I.  Introduction 


Background 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Air  Force  is  to  provide 
military  air  pov/er  sufficient  in  strength  to  deter  war,  or 
failing  that,  to  fight  a  war  and  win.  However,  the  Air 
Force  must  achieve  that  goal  while  at  the  same  tine  opera¬ 
ting  within  the  limits  of  various  resource  constraints. 

One  of  the  most  significant  resource  constraints  at  this 
time  is  energy. 

Hnergy  has  become,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  scarce 
high-cost  resource  of  extremely  significant  national  impor¬ 
tance.  Beginning  with  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo  in  1973,  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  become  more  aware  of  the  role  energy  plays  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  is  now  widely  recognized  that:  (1) 
fossil  fuel  resources  are  not  inexhaustible;  (2)  foreign 
sources  of  oil  are  insecure  and  politically  sensitive;  (3) 
the  low  cost  of  fuels  in  the  past  was  artificial  due  to 
government  intervention;  (4)  the  nation  is  extremely  reliant 


on  energy  intensive  technology  for  it's  very  existence,  let 
alone  it's  way  of  life;  (5)  energy  technologies  other  than 
petroleum  have  been  virtually  ignored;  and  (6)  any  approach 
to  resolving  the  energy  problem  involves  a  host  of  economic, 
political,  social,  moral,  and  environmental  issues  (2:1-12). 
'.Vith  these  factors  in  mind,  the  energy  problem  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  national  attention. 

2nei*gy,  however,  is  also  essential  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  mission.  Most  obviously,  aircraft  use 
a  great  deal  of  energy  in  their  operation.  Support  opera¬ 
tions,  vehicles  and  facilities  all  require  the  use  of  some 
form  of  energy.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  using  energy  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  Air  Force  has  an  obligation  to 
utilize  this  resource  in  the  most  economical  ways  possible. 

To  work  toward  that  objective,  the  Air  Force  established  a 
requirement  that  every  Air  Force  organization  develop  and 
implement  an  energy  management  program  (15:1-4).  However, 
the  energy  problem  itself  escalated  rapidly  and  so  required 
a  rapid  response  to  meet  the  need  for  a  management  program. 
This  rapid  response  resulted  in  an  overall  Energy  Management 
Program  that  does  not  seem  to  be  as  fully  developed  as  it 
might  be. 

Problem  Statement 

The  requirement  for  energy  management  in  the  Air 
Force  was  established  with  specific  goals  directed  by  the 


President  and  DOD.  However,  little  information  was  given  as 
to  how  an  energy  management  program  should  be  implemented. 

As  a  result,  the  various  organizations  within  the  Air  Force 
developed  their  individual  programs  based  on  their  separate 
interpretations  of  the  requirement.  Preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  present  overall  program  has  shown  some  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  the  managers  involved  with  implementation. 

The  most  common  comments  concern  a  lack  of  coordination  that 
detracts  from  their  effectiveness,  and  makes  program  change 
and  development  difficult  (7:17) •  These  types  of  comments 
indicate  a  possible  deficiency  in  the  basic  program  struc¬ 
ture.  This  is  because  the  purpose  of  structure  in  any  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  facilitate  coordination.  The  possibility 
of  structural  deficiencies  in  the  Air  Force  Energy  Manage¬ 
ment  Program  is  further  supported  by  manager's  comments 
regarding  the  diversity  with  which  the  program  is  being 
implemented  in  the  various  organizations. 

Hypothesis 

The  basic  hypothesis  of  this  thesis  is  that  the  Air 
Force  Energy  Management  Program  could  accomplish  it's  purpose 
more  effectively  through  a  more  fully  developed  program 
structure.  It  is  further  hypothesized  that  the  Energy 
Management  Program  structure  can  be  more  fully  developed 
through  the  application  of  appropriate  organizational  design 
theory. 
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Objectives 

Major  Objective.  The  main  objective  of  this  thesis  is 
to  formulate  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully- 
developing  the  structure  of  tin  Air  Force  Energy  Management 
Program. 

Sub-Objectives.  Sub-objectives  of  this  thesis  are: 

1.  To  accomplish  the  major  objective  within  a 
framework  commensurate  with  established  Air  Force  policy  and 
struc ture. 

2.  To  accomplish  the  major  objective  by  utilising 
the  principles  of  appropriate  organizational  design  theory. 

Scone 

This  thesis  will  be  limited  to  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Air  Force  Energy  Management  Program  as  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  continental  United  States.  Of  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  the  impact  of  program  structure  on  overall  program 
effectiveness.  7/ithin  this  frame  of  reference,  program 
structure  at  all  levels  of  command  will  be  considered. 
Specific  initiatives  implemented  at  various  installations 
will  not  be  considered  except  as  they  may  pertain  to  overall 
program  development. 

Methodology 

The  objectives  of  this  thesis  will  be  accomplished 
by  developing  a  model  structure  for  an  Air  Force  energy 
management  program,  and  then  comparing  it  to  the  existing 
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Dro gran  structure.  The  model  structure  will  be  developed 
utilizing  appropriate  organizational  design  theory. 

The  next  phase  of  this  thesis  will  be  analysis 
by  comparison  between  the  model  features  developed  from 
theory  and  the  actual  features  of  the  existing  Energy 
Management  Program.  Also  included  in  this  comparison  will 
be  the  program  structure  being  proposed  in  a  new  AFP  1c-1 
presently  being  coordinated.  This  phase  will  focus  on 
significant  similarities  and  differences  with  respect  to 
their  impact  on  overall  program  effectiveness.  This  phase 
will  also  develop  the  arguments  for  or  against  changes  to 
the  present  program.  The  final  phase  of  this  thesis  will 
present  recommendations  regarding  the  structural  features 
of  the  Energy  Management  Program. 


II.  Literature  Review 


The  purpose  or  intent  of  organization  design  is  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  organizations  through  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  structure.  Structure  in  this  sense  means  not 
only  the  anatoaical  features  of  the  organization  but  also 
the  mechanics  of  how  an  organization  carries  out  it's  various 
activities  (9:221).  In  general  there  are  two  approaches  to 
organization  design:  classical  and  contemporary.  The 
classical  approach,  developed  early  in  this  century,  regards 
the  organization  as  a  machine  with  many  working  parts.  This 
approach  stresses  certain  universally  applicable  laws  that 
dictate  how  any  organization  should  be  designed,  much  the 
Seine  as  how  the  laws  of  physics  dictate  machine  design.  The 
contemporary  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  optimal 
organization  design  varies  between  organizations  depending 
on  the  specific  situational  environment.  In  this  respect, 
the  contemporary  approach  recognizes  validity  in  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  classical  approach,  but  does  not  accept 
them  as  universally  applicable  (9:271-273).  In  this  thesis 
the  contemporary  approach  was  used,  however  many  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  viewpoints  are  applicable  because  of  the  requirements 
peculiar  to  a  military  organization. 

Perspective 

Contemporary  literature  generally  agrees  that  organ- 


izaticn  design  is  situational.  That  is,  the  specifi 
tural  features  of  an  organization  are  dependent  or.  t 
cf  it's  operating  environment.  The  operatin'  enviro 
an  organization  is  composed  of  the  set  of  conditions 
the  organization  that  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  da 
functioning  of  the  organization  (9:22r7).  The  studie 
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Turns  and  Stalker  provide  a  broad  perspective  within  which 
the  environment  of  the  Air  ?orce  Fnergy  Management  Program 
car.  be  analyzed.  These  studies  define  two  distinct  types  o 
organization  structure,  based  on  environmental  factors,  '.'/hi . 
they  term  mechanistic  and  organic  structures  (9:52:).  Mech¬ 
anistic  organizations  are  characterized  by  classical  design 
features  such  as  task  specialization,  hierarchic  form,  ar.i 
precisely  defined  responsibilities.  This  type  structure, 
they  determined,  is  very  arorooriate  to  organizations  oper¬ 
ating  in  a  stable,  -.veil-defined  environment,  '"rganic  or~ar. 
-cations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  characterized  by  1  .-cc  ex¬ 
treme  specialization,  broader  re'ronsibilit: as,  and  more 
collaborative  management  forms,  “rganic  structures  are  ver 
flexible  and  so  are  better  suited  to  unstable,  poorly  defir. 
environments.  Burns  and  Stalker  are  very  firm  in  stating 
that  neither  form  is  superior,  but  both  are  appropriate  to 
their  own  set  of  circumstances  (9:227-229;  11 :2C7-2T : ,21 1) . 
As  applicable  to  energy  management  in  the  Air  Force,  both 
mechanistic  and  organic  features  are  evident. 
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that  each  of  rhese  baste  tasks  should  then  be  performed  by 
personnel  specifically  trained  in  that  took  (11:A-9).  This 
division  of  labor  and  task  specialisation  has  been  highly 
refined  in  the  Air  Force.  The  logic  being  that  if  the  total 
operation  is  divided  into  specialised  tasks,  each  task  being 
performed  by  highly  qualified  and  proficient  personnel,  then 
a  certainty  about  the  ability  to  rerform  is  achieved  (11:1-9; 
3:130-131). 

Another  element  of  classical  design  theory  common  in 
"tliQ  3, ^3  st3.ndc\z*d'Lz3.t i cn •  T?i0  ccr.co^t  o r*  3  ^  d *L *• 

satior.  ;vas  first  developed  in  theory  by  Frederick  Taylor  in 
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(1919).  This  con 

ally, 

that  there  is  a 

i  f  r*  **'  ■*»  ’  l  ■  y  o  v  ^ 

task, 

and  when  that 

7/ cl **  m  3  n c  d  y 

:  ShOUl 

d  conform  to  it 

(11:9-19).  As 

applied  in  the  military,  standardisation  is  used  to  ensure 
stability.  Standardisation  introduces  stability  in  that, 
even  without  direct  supervision,  managers  have  some  certainty 
as  to  what  levels  of  performance  can  reasonably  be  expected 
in  any  given  task  situation  (3:5*10).  Standardisation  also 
introduces  stability  in  that  those  expectations  about  per¬ 
formance  can  be  maintained  even  in  a  typical  military  atmos¬ 
phere  involving  high  turnover  in  personnel.  This  is  because 
standardisation  to  an  accepted  mode  of  operation  ensures  that 
a  task  will  be  performed  in  essentially  the  same  manner 
regardless  of  who  accomplishes  the  task  (9:3?;  10:199). 
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One  of  the  most  obvious  classical  design  features 
employed  by  the  military  is  a  strict  hierarchy  of  authority. 
Although  this  feature  is  a  traditional  part  of  military  or¬ 
ganisation,  it's  validity  is  supported  in  organisation  design 
theory,  "a::  Weber,  in  "Bureaucracy”  (1922),  stated  that  on  a 
purely  technical  basis  this  form  of  organization  is  superior 
to  all  others.  Some  of  the  advantages  cited  by  ’.Veber  are: 
precision,  speed,  unambiguity,  unity,  and  strict  subordina¬ 
tion  (10:41) .  These  are  exactly  the  type  of  features  require 
by  a  military  force  in  responding  to  an  emergency,  and  the 
reason  that  a  bureaucratic  form  of  organisation  is  tradition¬ 
al  in  the  military  (3:S4— So) •  Although  this  feature  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  heavily  criticised  by  contemporary  schools  of  cr- 
conisasion  design,  it  is  still  considered  to  be  a  necessity 

■*  -  — J  +■  ^  • 

These  typically  mechanistic  features,  as  fust  dis¬ 
cussed,  are  traditional  in  the  military  and  have  a  valid 
basis  in  purely  technical  logic.  The  main  implication  for 
an  energy  management  program  is  that  these  features  are  a 
mayor  part  of  the  operating  environment  and  so  cannot  be 
ignored.  Whatever  features  are  considered  for  an  energy 
management  program  must  be  compatible  with  that  established 
environment . 


Organic  Aspects 

Burns  and  Stalker,  Band,  Laurence  and  Lorsch,  and 
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Mintzberg  have  written  describing  a  type  of  operating  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  characterized  by  terms  such  as:  dynamic,  com¬ 
plex,  unstable,  and  ill -structured  (6:294-295;  3:270-2?!;  11: 
203).  The  energy  problem  itself  is  stereotypical  of  those 
conditions.  The  problem  arose,  and  escalated  quite  rapidly, 
out  os  a  previously  stable  environment.  'Tew  technologies, 
at  various  stages  of  development,  are  now  in  abundance.  Data 
about  the  situation  is  often  biased  or  otherwise  inaccurate, 
'.rational,  international,  and  industrial  politics  are  invol¬ 
ved  to  a  high  degree  as  are  environmental  and  social  issues 
(2:421  -457;  4) .  This  type  of  operating  environment  is  extre¬ 
mely  difficult  to  deal  with  through  a  conventional  mechanis¬ 
tic  form  of  management.  The  authors  mentioned  above  all  agree 
and  have  shown  that  this  unstable  environment  is  best  suited 
to  an  organic  fern  of  management. 

An  organic  form  of  management  is  suggestive  of  a 
committee  or  team  whose  members  have  been  chosen  based  on 
their  special  expertise  in  some  pertinent  subject  area. 

These  team  members  work  together  in  a  collaborative  manner 
with  little  or  no  established  hierarchy.  Decisions  are 
reached  through  consensus  rather  than  by  decision  of  author¬ 
ity.  There  is  very  little  bureaucratization,  each  member 
contributes  to  the  best  of  his  ability  regardless  of  spec¬ 
ialty  (3:431-465;  11:203).  Organic  forms  of  management  are 
inherently  very  flexible  and  so  are  especially  well  suited 
to  dynamic  environments  like  the  energy  problem. 
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Integration 

It  would  seen  that  the  need  for  an  organic  fnrn  of 
management  is  incompatible  with  organisations  which  have  a 
traditionally  mechanistic  form  of  management.  However, 
contemporary  literature  refutes  that  idea.  Burns  and  Stalher 
stress  that  the  mechanistic/organic  concepts  are  two  ends  of 
a  continuum  rather  than  an  absolute  dichotomy.  That  is,  any 
given  organisation  will  have  aspects  of  both  concepts  to 
some  degree  based  on  it’s  own  particular  operating  environ¬ 
ment  and  situation  (11:208-2095.  Umstot,  writing  particular¬ 
ly  about  the  military,  discusses  how  sub-organisations  may 
have  more  organic  forms  of  management  even  though  the  larger 
parent  organization  is  quite  mechanistic  (12:139-190).  Hand 
presents  the  concept  of  a  collateral  organisation  aimed  speci¬ 
fically  at  incorporating  the  essence  of  organic  management 
into  a  mechanistic  organisation  in  a  way  that  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  established  bureaucracy  (6:293-506).  These 
authors  all  have  as  common  themes  a  recognition  of  the  val¬ 
idity  of  both  mechanistic  and  organic  forms  of  management, 
and  a  concern  about  the  compatible  integration  of  the  two. 
These  themes  are  especially  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  de¬ 
signing  an  energy  management  program  for  the  Air  Force,  and 
are  the  basic  themes  that  are  followed  in  this  thesis. 


III.  Design  Features 


Contemporary  organization  design  theory  offers  very 
little  specific  guidance  regarding  desirable  structural 


features 

in  a 

given  management 

situation. 

This  is  in  keep- 

ir.g  with 

it '  s 

basic  tenet  that 

organization 

design  is  situ- 

at  ic^  # 

Thi 

s  problem ,  however 

,  is  not  so 

severe  when  con- 

sidering 

desi 

~n  features  for  a 

no  del  9ri  cv 

gran  in  the  Air  Force.  Since  the  parent  organization  (the 
Air  Force)  is  highly  mechanistic,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
begin  with  a  classical  approach  to  design,  and  where  appro¬ 
priate,  indicate  where  contemporary  organic  features  can  be 
incorporated.  Classical  design  theory  dees  offer  more  speci¬ 
fic  guidance  for  design  features.  In  particular,  Luther 
Gulick  (11:60-61)  presented  seven  key  features  which  he  felt 
were  essential  to  good  management.  These  features  are: 
planning,  organizing,  staffing,  directing,  coordinating, 
reporting,  and  budgeting.  These  features  have  become  a  main¬ 
stay  of  the  classical  school  of  design.  Using  Gulick's  out¬ 
line  as  a  basis,  revisions  were  made  as  seemed  appropriate  to 
the  specific  problem  being  addressed.  First,  Gulick's  con¬ 
cept  of  planning  included  both  planning  and  goal  setting. 
Tecause  of  the  unique  importance  attached  to  goal  setting, 
that  aspect  is  considered  separately.  Next,  reporting  is 
not  considered  separately  because  it  is  inherent  in  the 
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considered  in  this  thesis  because  there  is  not  a  unique 
budget  for  the  Energy  Management  Program  to  manage.  As  a 
final  result,  the  features  that  are  considered  in  this  model 
arc:  goal  setting,  planning,  organising,  staffing,  direct¬ 

ing,  and  coordinating.  These  features  are  discussed  both  in 
general  and  in  their  implications  for  use  in  a  model  energy 

for*  Air  3*o f?  • 
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Both  classical  and  contemporary  schools  of  organisa¬ 
tion  design  agree  on  the  importance  of  goals.  Goals  provide 
a  source  of  legitimacy  to  an  organization.  They  focus  an  or¬ 
ganization's  activities  and  serve  as  standards  against  which 
to  measure  performance  (1:12;  9:7";  5:t1).  Summing  and  con¬ 
densing  the  treatments  by  various  authors,  goals  should  be: 
explicit,  mensureable ,  attainable,  acceptable,  and  ccr.gruen 
(1:50-54;  9:79-37;  5:31-34). 

The  explicitness  criterion  states  that  goals  should 
be  as  clearly  defined  as  possible.  Ambiguous  goals  often 
result  in  confusion  which  frustrates  an  organization's  efforts, 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  although  an  organization's 
official  goals  may  be  very  clearly  defined,  ambiguity  can 
also  arise  from  the  existence  of  certain  ulterior  objectives 
within  the  management  system.  Activity  being  directed  at 
achieving  these  unstated  objectives  also  can  result  in  a 
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great  deal  of  confusion  (1:43;  5:31,504-505). 

Goals  should  be  measureable  so  that  progress  and/or 
achievement  can  be  observed.  Also,  efficiency  of  operation 
is  based  on  being  able  to  measure  increments  of  achievement 
against  the  cost  of  that  achievement.  Measurement  also  pro¬ 
vides  clarification  in  the  sense  that  the  specific  criteria 
used  for  measurement  further  define  more  nebulous  terminolo¬ 
gy  ( e • g«  "ef ficient" ,  "successful” ,  and  "satisfactory"). 
(1:50). 

Goal  attainability  does  not  imply  that  goals  should 
be  easily  achievable,  only  that  there  should  exist  some 
reasonable  expectancy  that  the  goals  are  indeed  achievable. 
Motivation  towards  goal  achievement  is  seriously  hampered 
when  goals  are  (or  are  perceived  as  being)  impossible  to 
achieve  (1:50-52). 

The  most  significant  consideration  in  goal  accep- 
tibility  is  that  the  goals  must  be  perceived  as  being  worth¬ 
while  by  those  tasked  with  accomplishing  then.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  with  goals  which  are  "accepted"  by  virtue 
of  being  imposed  by  higher  authority.  If  those  goals  are 
perceived  as  lacking  merit,  motivation  towards  achievement 
is  frustrated  (1:52-53). 

Managers  and  organisations  are  seldom  concerned  with 
only  a  single  isolated  goal.  As  a  general  rule  several 
individual  goals  make  up  the  entire  system  of  goals.  To 
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be  congruent  these  individual  reals  must  be  compatible 


each  other.  Conflicts  between  goals  should  be  resolve 
priorities  among  goals  specified  0:53)  • 

Pertinent  to  an  energy  management  program  ‘ n  the  . 
Tcrce,  the  pervasiveness  of  energy  considerations  in  ever 
aspect  of  Air  Force  activity  ensures  that  there  "/ill  be 
many  goal  conflicts.  Because  of  the  w idespread  distru"4, 
the  oil  industry,  CPFC,  and  government  involvement,  th 
(or  '.v orth)  of  energy  management  is  often  questioned  O 
Phis  worth  is  questioned  also  because  of  the  relatival 
percentage  (about  2'S)  of  energy  used  by  the  Air  Force 
oared  with  total  national  consumption  (0:11).  These 
tors  would  e:;ert  powerful  influence  on  the  effectives  a 
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As  with  goals,  both  classical  and  contemporary 
schools  of  organisation  design  agree  on  the  importance 
planning  to  organisation  effecti veness.  Albanese  (1:? 
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of  this  feature.  A  plan  is  a  predetermined  set  of  act 
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.n  crier  to  achieve  so 


advance  planning  helps  to  eliminate  confusion  and  delays 
during  the  course  of  an  organisation 's  normal  activity 
(l:9s-99)  ♦  Plans  are  developed  also  to  deal  with  possible 
abnormal  situations.  Even  though  these  plans  may  not  be 
able  to  cover  every  conceivable  contingency,  they  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  starting  point  from  which  to  proceed. 

Considering  the  unstable  and  dynamic  environment  of 
the  energy  situation,  both  types  of  planning,  routine  and 
contingency,  seem  appropriate  to  the  Air  Force  Energy  Manage¬ 
ment  Program.  Routine  plans,  based  on  the  best  available 
current  information,  are  necessary  to  provide  stability  and 
continuity  of  effort  despite  the  effects  of  personnel  turn¬ 
over  and  involvement  of  multiple  interests,  Separate  con¬ 
tingency  plans  are  appropriate  also  in  view  of  the  uncertain- 
energy  environment  and  the  need  of  the  Air  Force  to  maintain 
a  readiness  capability.  Again,  even  though  these  plans  could 
not  cover  every  conceivable  situation,  they  could  provide  a 
basis  that  would  reduce  response  time.  Also  considering  the 
nature  of  the  environment  and  the  need  to  maintain  force 
readiness,  all  plans  should  provide  for  periodic  update. 

In  discussing  the  planning  process,  Albanese  (1:107- 
110)  addresses  the  issue  of  how  plans  should  be  developed. 
Regarding  this  issue,  the  contemporary  concept  of  team  effort 
would  soem  more  appropriate  in  contrast  to  the  classical 
approach  of  delegating  the  responsibility  to  a  single  mana¬ 


ger.  Considering  the  pervasiveness  cf  energy  issues  in  all 
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Sand's  collateral  organization  approach  is  quite 
appropriate  to  energy  manage meat  in  the  Air  Force.  However, 
it  was  designed  to  address  problem  solving  situations  where, 
once  the  problem  was  resolved,  the  team  mode  of  operation 
would  be  discontinued.  The  Energy  Management  Program  is  not 
so  transitory.  The  team  approach  is  still  valid,  but  it 
needs  an  element  of  permanence  in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  Energy  Management  Program.  For  this  reason,  the  team 
structure  night  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  Team 
member  duties  would  be  performed  on  a  part  time  (additional 
duty)  basis.  In  addition,  one  member  might  serve  as  full 
time  program  coordinator.  This  one  person  would  have  special 
training  in  the  energy  situation  and  it's  various  intricacies, 
serve  as  the  focal  point  for  energy  program  matters,  and 
serve  as  energy  advisor  to  the  commander.  The  organization 
commander  would  still  maintain  overall  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  energy  program.  In  this  way,  the  benefits 
of  an  organic  form  are  achieved  while  maintaining  the  normal 
mechanistic  structure.  This  would  also  conserve  manpower  by 
negating  the  need  for  a  full  time  staff  organized  under  a 
relatively  high  ranking  supervisor. 

Staffing 

Literature  regarding  staffing  is  deficient  in  that 
it  assumes  sufficient  personnel  resources  are  available. 

The  various  authors  address  staffing  in  the  sense  of  how  to 
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pick  appropriate  people  for  a  Given,  job  which  is  not  the 
problem  facing  the  Air  Force  Energy  Management  Program.  The 
problem  affecting  the  Energy  Management  Program  is  that  man¬ 
power  is  at  a  premium  in  the  Air  Force  in  all  areas.  For 
this  reason  energy  management  personnel  would  logically  per¬ 
form  their  duties  on  a  part-time  basis.  This  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  such  a  severe  problem  when  a  team  approach,  as  advo¬ 
cated  in  Section  C  of  this  chapter  is  used,  because  all 
specialist  skills  are  available  as  necessary  and  they  need 
not  devote  full  time  to  the  program.  However,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  more  efficient  coordination,  the  efforts  of  these 
part-time  specialists  should  be  coordinated  by  one  person. 

Directing 

Directing  is  described  as  "The  continuous  task  of 
making  decisions  and  embodying  then  in  specific  orders  and 
instructions’^  1 1 :60) .  In  this  sense  "directing"  is  synon¬ 
ymous  with  the  more  frequently  encountered  concept  of 
"controlling".  Controlling  is  the  process  of  assuring  that 
actions  are  in  line  with  desired  results.  This  is  accomp¬ 
lished  through  comparison  of  performance  with  some  predeter¬ 
mined  goals,  standards,  or  plans;  and  taking  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  when  required  (1:124-125).  This  concept  of  controlling 
is  the  backbone  of  bureaucratic  forms  of  management.  The 
strict  superior/subordinate  relationships  are  primarily  for 
the  purpose  that  the  superior  can  make  decisions  regarding 
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the  appropriateness  of  action  and  direct  changes  as  neces¬ 
sary.  Albanese  stresses  the  special  need  for  this  feature 
in  a  rapidly  changing  environment.  He  implies  that  as  the 
situational  factors  in  the  environment  change,  so  do  prior¬ 
ities  and  objectives.  For  this  reason  the  process  of  assur 
ing  that  actions  are  in  line  with  objectives  (controlling) 
is  even  more  important  than  if  the  environment  were  stable 
0:125). 

The  need  for  control  in  an  Air  Force  energy  manage¬ 
ment  program  is  unquestionable.  First  of  all,  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  nature  of  the  Air  Force  requires  it.  Fore  important 
the  uncertain  and  dynamic  nature  of  the  energy  environment 
encourages  the  possibility  cf  inappropriate  actions.  V/ith 
no  controls,  individual  organisations  would  implement  pro¬ 
grams  based  on  their  own  interpretations  of  the  situation. 
This  has  a  considerable  potential  for  dysfunctional  con¬ 
sequences  in  light  of  the  fact  that  even  the  various  energy 
"experts”  in  the  nation  are  not  in  agreement  on  how  the 
energy  problem  should  be  handled  (4:6-24,45-51).  Attitudes 
about  the  energy  problem  range  from  "doomsday"  reports  to 
oil  industry  hoaxes  (2:11).  V/ith  this  in  mind,  it  is  incon 
ceivable  that  the  approximately  90  Air  Force  installations 
and  the  several  iMAJCOMS  could  all  implement  individual  pro¬ 
grams  all  of  which  were  in  line  with  HQ  USAF  policy.  Some 
form  of  control  is  necessary.  As  a  minimum  this  would 
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include  evaluation  of  performance  and  approval  of  action 
-Ians  by  some  higher  echelons  of  command.  These  cipher 
echelons  should  also  have  authority  to  direct  chances  as 
necessary.  This  form  of  control  need  not  be  absolute  in  the 
sense  of  dictating  all  actions,  but  only  ensure  that  actions 
are  in  line  with  objectives. 


Coordinating 

Henry  Mintsberg  states:  "The  structure  of  an  organ¬ 
isation  can  be  defined  simply  as  the  sum  total  of  the  ways 
in  which  it  divides  it's  labor  into  distinct  tasks  and  then 
achieves  coordination  among  then."  (?:2).  ’.Wester's  Hew 
V.’crld  Thesaurus  lists  "organise"  as  a  synonym  for  "coordinate" 
Coordination,  then,  is  the  essence  of  organisation .  Although 
Hintsberg  lists  five  mechanisms  through  which  coordination 
to  facilitated,  his  descriptions  condense  into  two  major 
themes:  communication  and  standardisation  (2:2-7). 

Communication  is  usually  treated  as  a  separate  dis¬ 
tinct  feature  in  organisation  design  simply  because  of  it's 
importance.  Albanese  states  that  communication  is  the  single 
most  important  factor  in  organisational  effectiveness  be¬ 
cause  some  form  of  communication  is  necessary  in  all  aspects 
of  an  organisation's  operations  (1:100).  Formal  commun¬ 
ication  facilitates  the  issuing  of  policy  in  one  direction 
and  resorting  of  performance  in  the  other.  Informal  communi¬ 
cation  provides  for  clarification  of  sol  icy  and  the  e::cha  nme 


of  mutually  pertinent  ideas.  In  both  cases,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  is  the  need  for  clearly  defined  lines  of  commun¬ 
ication.  Without  that  feature,  policy  and  direction  from 
above  may  never  reach  the  offices  for  which  they  were  intended, 
and  requests  for  guidance  may  easily  be  misdirected.  The  end 
result  may  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion  throughout  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Standardization  encourages  coordination  in  that  it 
lessens  the  need  for  guidance,  clarification,  and  close 
supervision  in  routine  matters  (8:5).  With  standardized 
operations  managers  need  not  be  concerned  with  "tailoring" 
policy  and  guidance  to  separate  unique  situations  and  can 
still  maintain  a  reasonable  expectation  about  performance. 

A  good  system  of  comrmnication  is  vitally  important 
for  coordination  in  an  energy  management  program.  Biased 
and  inaccurate  information  is  in  abundance  in  the  energy 
arena,  also  the  pervasiveness  of  energy  considerations  en¬ 
sures  that  there  will  be  many  conflicts  of  interest  requiring 
clarification.  Also,  standardization,  the  second  mechanism 
for  coordination,  is  of  minimal  value  due  to  the  unique  situ¬ 
ations  encountered  by  the  various  MAJCOMS  and  Air  Force  in¬ 
stallations.  For  these  reasons  it  is  essential  that  clear 
lines  of  communication  be  established  and  that  managers  in¬ 
volved  with  program  implementation  be  aware  of  them.  Infor¬ 
mal  communications  for  the  purpose  of  information  exchange 
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can  also  be  enhanced  through  the  use  of  newsletter  type 
periodical  publications.  This  would  aid  managers  in  keeping 
up  to  date  on  developments  in  their  areas  of  interest,  help 
dispell  rumors,  and  aid  managers  in  implementing  their  par¬ 
ticular  programs. 

As  mentioned  above,  standardization  does  not  seem 
feasible  on  a  large  scale  in  an  energy  management  program 
due  to  the  unique  situational  and  geographical  environments 
of  the  various  MAJCOMS  and  installations.  However,  stan¬ 
dardization  can  be  used  effectively  in  at  least  two  areas: 
program  organization,  and  program  OPR  (Office  of  Primary 
Responsibility).  If  all  the  MAJCOMS  and  installations  util¬ 
ized  the  same  basic  team  approach  (as  outlined  in  Section  C 
of  this  chapter)  and  the  same  program  OPR  (defined  as  pro¬ 
gram  coordinator  in  Section  C  of  this  chapter)  coordination 
would  be  enhanced  since  everyone  involved  would  be  on  common 
ground.  For  this  reason,  standardization  should  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  these  two  areas. 

Chapter  Review 

This  chapter  has  attempted  to  develop  specific 
features  to  be  incorporated  in  a  model  energy  management  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Air  Force.  These  features  were  developed  through 
the  application  of  contemporary  organization  design  theory 
to  the  energy  situation  and  to  the  management  requirements 
of  the  Air  Force.  The  features  determined  to  be  appropriate 
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are : 


1.  Goals  which  are  explicit,  measureable,  attain¬ 
able,  acceptable,  and  congruent. 

2.  Plans  for  routine  operations  and  contingencies 
developed  through  the  collaborative  effort  of  all  affected 
activities. 

3.  Organization  utilizing  a  team  approach,  similar 

to  a  collateral  organization,  with  a  single  full  tine  program 
coordinator. 

4.  Staffing  of  the  management  team  by  personnel 
from  each  affected  activity,  and  by  one  full  time  program 
coordinator  specially  trained  in  energy  issues. 

5.  Controls  involving  approval  of  action  and  contin¬ 
gency  plans,  and  periodic  review  of  performance  by  higher 
echelons  with  authority  to  direct  changes  as  necessary. 

6.  Coordination  achieved  primarily  through  clearly 
defined  lines  of  communication,  and  enhanced  through  stand¬ 
ardization  of  program  organization  and  program  OPR. 
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This  chapter  presents  a  conparitive  analysis  bet  '.veer, 
the  model  features  developed  in  Chapter  III  and  the  features 
of  the  Air  Force  Energy  Management  Fro gran  as  it  presently 
exists.  This  comparison  also  includes  the  features  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  proposed  AFP.  1  3-1 .  Analysis  is  based  on 
research  of  available  documentation  (13;  14;  13;  1:)  and  on 
personal  interviews  with  managers  tasked  with  implementing 
the  Energy  Management  Program  (7;  17).  The  basic  format  of 
this  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  each  of  the  features  presen¬ 
ted  in  Chapter  III. 

Goal  Getting 

The  goals  .of  the  Air  Force  Energy  Management  Program 
•were  established  based  on  various  presidential  and  TO  direc¬ 
tives  (16:1-31;  14:43-45).  These  specific  goals  are: 

1.  For  aircraft  operations,  the  level  of  energy 
consumption  in  FT  19o5  is  limited  to  that  for  operational 
usage  in  FY  1975. 

2.  For  vehicle  operations,  the  level  of  energy  con¬ 
sumption  in  FY  1935  is  limited  to  that  for  operational 
usage  in  FY  1978.  In  addition,  average  fuel  economy  in  the 
administrative  vehicle  fleet  is  to  exceed  minimum  statutory 
mileage  requirements  by  three  miles  per  gallon  in  FY  1979 


and  four  miles  per  .gallon  in  FY  IjCO  and  thereafter. 

3.  For  installation  operations,  average  annual 
ener gy  use  per  press  square  foot  of  floor  area  is  to  be  redu 
ced  20  percent  in  existing  buildings  and  15  percent  in  r.e'.v 
buildings  by  FY  1  as  measured  from  the  FY  1973  usage  leva 
and,  in  existing  buildings  energy  conservation  retrofits  are 
to  be  installed  by  1990  and  consumption  of  petroleum  based 
fuels  reduced  by  30  percent.  In  addition,  a  dual-fuel  capa¬ 
bility  is  to  be  established  in  all  natural-gas-only  heating 
units  and  olants  over  3  million  3TTJ  capacity  by  1932;  alter¬ 
native  energy  sources  are  to  provide,  by  1?35,  at  least  10 
percent  cf  the  energy  used  in  Air  Force  installations ,  and 
renewable  energy  sources,  at  least  1  percent;  energy  consump 
tier,  levels  are  to  be  identified  and  monitored  through  meter 
ing  and  energy  audit/survey  programs;  and  potential  energy 
conservation  measures  are  to  be  identified. 

These  specific  goals  are  published  in  the  IT. 3.  Air 
Force  Inergy  Plan  1973.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  maintain 
an  open-ended  objective,  published  in  AFP  1 3—1 ,  to  "use  the 
least  amount  of  energy  it  needs  to  achieve  the  mission  and 
beep  force  readiness".  The  proposed  AFP  13-1  includes  all 
the  specific  goals,  expands  on  the  open-ended  objectives, 
and  provides  for  annual  updates  of  the  specific  goals. 

As  stated,  these  goals  fit  the  criterion  of  explici 
ness  very  '.veil.  They  are  also  measureable  with  veil-defined 
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baselines  and  measurement  techniques.  Generally  speahing, 
these  two  criteria  form  the  basis  for  a  sound  system  of  goal 
There  is  some  question  in  the  area  of  attainability. 
Goal  attainment  is  apparently  no  problem  in  the  areas  of 
aircraft  and  vehicle  operations.  The  specific  Goals  estab¬ 
lished  in  these  areas  have  been  exceeded,  and  even  further 
improvement  is  predicted  (15:2,15,25-26).  Goal  attainabilit 
in  installation  operations  is  questionable.  Facility  energy 
managers  and  the  Civil  ^engineering  community  generally  agree 
that  the  required  energy  reduction  in  facilities  is  not  at¬ 
tainable  given  current  funding  levels  (7;  15:1-39)* 

The  criterion  of  acceptability  is  also  somewhat 
subject  to  question.  Although  these  goals  must  be  "accepted 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  directed  by  higher 
authority,  they  may  not  be  accepted  on  their  own  merit.  Con 
versations  with  energy  managers  at  varios  levels  of  command 
(7;  17)  indicate  that  there  is  still  an  element  in  the  Air 
Force  that  believes  the  entire  energy  situation  is  a  sham 
propagated  by  the  oil  industry,  and  that  there  is  no  real 
need  for  energy  conservation  and  management. 

The  problem  of  goal  congruence  is  particularly  diffi 
cult  in  energy  management.  Because  of  the  pervasiveness 
of  energy  considerations  in  all  areas  of  Air  Force  activity, 
goal  conflicts  are  inevitable.  It  would  be  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  establish  firm  guidelines  for  resolving  all  of  tries 
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conflicts.  The  Air  Force  addresses  this  issue  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  in  it's  open-ended  objectives  (13:2;  14:5),  that  energy 
goals  are  not  to  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  degrading 
mission  requirements,  force  readiness,  safety,  security, 
health,  or  welfare.  Specific  conflicts  are  resolved  by 
higher  authority  based  on  these  guidelines. 


Planning 


The  Air  Force  does  recognize  the  importance  of  plan 
ning  in  it's  Energy  Management  Program.  AFP  lb-1  gives 
responsibility  to  HQ  U5AF  to  "formulate  and  coordinate  Air 
Force  plans" ( 13:3) .  Additionally,  all  levels  of  command 
(HQ  U2AF,  MAJCCK,  and  base  level)  are  directed  to  establish 
an  Fnergy  Conservation  Tael;  Group  whose  duties  include  set¬ 
ting  up  a  contingency  plan  for  energv  shortages  (13:3). 

The  guidance  regarding  the  contingency  plan  includes  the  sue 
gestion  that  this  plan  be  updated  at  least  annually  (13:4). 
The  orooosed  AFP  1 3-1  reiterates  these  directives  but  is  muc 


more  specific  as  to  responsibilities  and  requirements.  In 
addition  to  the  broad  guidelines  given  in  the  present  AFP 
13-1 ,  the  proposed  AFP  1 3—1  includes  provisions  for: 

—  contingency  plans  regarding  defense  contractor 
energy  shortages  (14:10). 

—  plans  specifically  directed  at  facility  energy 
goals  (14:11,12). 

—  a  ten  year  base  level  energy  plan  which  includes 
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contingency  planning  ( 1 k' 1 3) • 

The  requirement  for  planning  in  the  present  AFR  1 8—1 
would  seem  adequate  if  the  spirit  of  the  directive  were 
followed.  However,  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  has 
been  done.  Contact  with  HQ  USAF/LEYSF  (7)  indicates  that 
plans  at  the  MAJCOMs  and  at  the  separate  installations  gener¬ 
ally  are  either  superficial  or  fragmented.  Many  plans  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  background  information  concerning  the  need  for 
energy  management  and  past  performance  data.  They  include 
little  regarding  guidelines  for  future  activity.  Other  plans 
are  fragmented  in  that  the  separate  base  organisations  have 
their  own  plans  but  there  is  no  real  integration  into  a  single 
overall  plan.  In  addition,  HQ  USAF/LEYSF  (7)  indicated  that 
many  plans  exist  in  name  only,  with  no  real  content,  solely 
for  the  salve  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  AFR  18-1.  If 
adopted,  the  new  AFR  1 8—1  should  do  much  to  combat  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  planning.  7/ith  it’s  more  specific  guidance, 
backed  by  authority  of  HQ  USAF,  the  new  AFR  18-1  would  force 
the  various  organisations  into  developing  more  realistic 
plans. 

Organizing 

3oth  the  present  AFR  18-1  and  the  proposed  AFR  1 8-1 
direct  all  levels  of  command  to  establish  an  Energy  Conserva¬ 
tion  Task  Group  to  coordinate  all  matters  pertaining  to  energy 
conservation.  This  group  is  to  be  made  up  of  members  from 
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all  major  energy  managing  activities  (13:5;  14:13).  This 
approach  is  in  keeping  with  the  team  approach  outlined  in 
Chapter  III  and  could  be  very  effective  in  managing  the 
energy  program.  However,  conversations  with  HQ  U3AT/LEY3T 
and  ATLC/MP  (7;  17)  indicate  that  the  loyalty  of  team  members 
to  their  own  functional  areas  often  outweigh  their  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  energy  effort.  This  opinion  is  given 
further  credence  by  the  schism  that  exists  between  activities 
concerned  with  mobility  fuels  and  those  concerned  with  facil¬ 
ity  energy.  Mobility  fuels  are  generally  the  domain  of  the 
3ase  7uels  Office,  and  facility  energy  is  handled  by  Civil 
Engineering.  Parely  do  the  two  offices  coordinate  their  ac¬ 


tivities  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  overall  energy  man¬ 
agement  objectives.  HQ  U3AT/L2YST  (7)  has  stated  that  the 
first  true  integration  of  these  two  factions  occurs  at  his 
level  of  responsibility .  So  even  though  the  team  approach  is 
advocated,  it  is  not,  in  fact,  being  used  effectively. 

Having  one  person  as  a  full  time  program  coordinator 
is  not  addressed  in  the  present  version  of  ATP  1 3—1 ,  but  is 
specifically  included  in  the  proposed  ATP  1 3—1 .  The  proposed 
.AFP  I  3-1  requires  that  every  installation  commander  appoint  a 
full  time  Energy  Management  Officer  to  coordinate  the  base 
energy  program  (14:12).  Pesearch  into  this  area  has  shown 
that  the  few  installations  using  this  approach  have  had  high 
degrees  of  success  with  their  energy  management  programs,  and 


that  as  a  result,  other  installations  are  adopting  thi 
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approach.  However,  the  appointment  of  a  full  time  program 
coordinator  has  not  been  well  accepted  in  the  past  because 
of  manpower  shortages .  Also,  at  the  present  time  only  two 
MAJCOMS  have  single  point  program  coordinators,  neither  of 
which  is  a  full  time  position  (?)•.  Again,  although  the  MAJ¬ 
COMS  generally  agree  on  the  desirability  of  this  feature, 
few  are  willing  to  divert  the  manpower  from  other  areas  of 
concern. 

Staffing 

One  of  the  major  problem  areas  in  the  Air  Force 
Energy  Management  Program  is  in  staffing.  Personnel  for 
energy  management  must  presently  come  from  existing  resour¬ 
ces.  Given  the  reduced  manning  levels  in  practically  all 
Air  Force  organizations,  most  MAJCOMS  and  installations  have 
been  reluctant  to  provide  sufficient  personnel  to  effectively 
manage  the  energy  program.  This  is  a  recognised  and  unavoid¬ 
able  problem,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  HQ  USAF/LEYSF 
is  promoting  the  use  of  the  team  concept  (Energy  Conservation 
Task  Group)  of  management  with  a  full  time  program  coordinator 
(Energy  Management  Officer).  That  approach  is  not  only  a  very 
valid  and  effective  management  concept,  but  it  also  requires 
the  least  amount  of  personnel  resources. 

Directing 

Directing,  or  controlling,  in  the  Air  Force  Energy 


Management  Program  has  been  minimal.  -he  only  apparent  con¬ 
trol  has  been  the  review  of  the  DEIS  I  (nobility  fuels)  an  I 
DEIS  II  (facility  energy)  reports  which  provide  the  minimum 
information  necessary  to  neasure  conservation  performance 
against  the  specified  goals  (14:41).  Although  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  espoused  concept  of  decentralised  manage¬ 
ment  (14:1 8)  it  has  resulted  in  the  continuance  of  inadequate 
energy  management  programs.  Energy  managers,  tasked  with 
program  implementation,  have  little  authority  to  direct  pro¬ 
gram  activities.  The  authority  to  direct  lies  with  MAJCOM 
and  installation  commanders  (13*5)  who  have  many  other  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  priorities,  and  energy  management  has  net 
received  much  priority  in  the  past  (?) .  However,  this  situ¬ 
ation  is  changing  as  the  energy  problem  continue-  to  escalate 
and  commanders  become  more  awa'-e  of  the  impact  (7).  The  situ¬ 
ation  also  is  being  relieved  through  the  establishment  at 
HD  USAF/LSYo?  of  a  formal  Air  Force  Energy  Program  Policy 
Memoranda  (AFEPPM) .  This  publication  is  used  to  promulgate 
energy  policy  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  or  internally  by  the  Air  Force  (14:4).  HD  U3AF/ 
LEYSF  has  reported  encouraging  results  since  the  AFEPPM  was 
initiated.  Energy  management  officers  are  receiving  the  pub¬ 
lication  well,  and  are  bringing  their  programs  more  in  line 
with  the  intention  of  AFP  lS-1  because  of  the  policy  clari¬ 
fication  and  direction  AFEPPM  provides.  Further  relief  from 
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the  lack  of  direction  is  anticipated  if  the  proposed  ATI?  13-1 
is  adopted.  '.Vith  it's  mere  specific  guidance,  backed  by  the 
authority  of  HQ  USA?,  plans  and  programs  would  likely  be  much 
more  adequate  and  effective. 

Coordinating 

In  Chapter  III,  coordination  was  said  to  be  facili¬ 
tated  through  the  mechanisms  of  communication  and  standard¬ 
ization.  Meither  mechanism  is  highly  developed  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  form  of  the  Air  Force  Energy  Management  Program. 

Cne  of  the  major  problems  in  researching  this  thesis 
was  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  lines  of  communication.  Both 
questionnaires  and  telephone  interviews  were  rejected  as  re¬ 
search  methods  because  the  lines  of  communication  were  so 
fragmented.  At  the  time  research  for  this  thesis  started 
(January  1930),  only  one  MAJCOK  ( ATLC )  was  known  to  have  an 
office  with  responsibility  for  overall  program  integration. 
Energy  managers  in  most  commands  were  found  to  be  responsible 
for  specific  areas  of  interest  (e.g.  aircraft  operations, 
facilities,  vehicles,  or  energy  awareness),  but  had  little  or 
no  information  regarding  the  overall  management  program.  This 
lack  of  clearly  defined  lines  of  communication  not  only 
caused  frustration  in  the  research  of  this  thesis,  but  also 
has  resulted  in  severe  coordination  problems  throughout  the 
Energy  Management  Program  (7). 

Standardization  in  the  Air  Force  Energy  Management 
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Program  is  Halted  to  who  is  responsible  for  submitting  the 
DEIS  I  and  DEIS  II  reports.  Actual  program  management  is 
standardized  very  little.  HQ  U3AP/LEY3?  has  stated  (?)  that 
this  lack  of  standardization  has  had  a  profound  effect  on 
program  coordination.  3uidance  from  his  office  cannot  be 
issued  uniformly,  but  often  must  be  tailored  to  the  various 
MAJCCM  and  installation  programs.  Policy  directives  have  no 
been  approved  at  times  because  of  the  diversity  with  which 
programs  have  been  implemented.  Directives  applicable  and 
beneficial  to  some  programs  could  be  inapplicable  or  detri¬ 
mental  to  others  (7). 

The  proposed  ATT?  13-1,  if  adopted,  would  provide  for 
much  better  coordination-  The  establishment  of  an  Energy 
Management  Officer  (11:12)  would  help  eliminate  the  fragmen¬ 
tation  in  the  lines  of  communication.  '.Vith  that  feature, 
plus  the  Air  Force  Energy  Program  Policy  Memoranda  (APEPFM) 
to  disseminate  guidance  (11:4),  coordination  should  be  great 
enhanced.  Also,  the  APEPPM  is  already  having  positive 
effects  toward  standardization.  Because  of  it's  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  Air  Porce  program  intentions,  several  installations 
and  MAJCCMs  are  in  the  process  of  bringing  their  individual 
programs  more  into  line  with  expectations  (7).  This  trend 
is  expected  to  continue,  but  should  be  more  rapid  and  com¬ 
plete  if  the  proposed  AP3  1 3— 1  is  adopted  (7). 


Chanter  Peview 

This  chapter  has  compared  the  energy  management  pro¬ 
gram  model,  developed  in  Chapter  III,  with  the  features  of 
the  presently  existing  Air  Force  Snergy  Management  Program. 
This  comparison  has  also  included  the  conditions  that  are 
expected  to  exist  following  adoption  of  the  proposed  AFP.  lo-l 
Specific  findings  were: 

1.  The  goals  of  the  present  program  are  clearly 
defined  and  adequate,  but  there  is  some  question  about  their 
acceptability  and  attainability.  The  proposed  AFP  1 3—1  spell 
out  these  goals  even  more  clearly,  and  combats  the  problem 

of  acceptability  through  clarification  provided  by  the  Air 
Force  Snergy  Program  Policy  Memoranda.  Problems  with  goal 
attainability  will  also  be  more  easily  resolved  because  of 
the  more  clearly  defined  lines  of  communication  and  responsi¬ 
bility  . 

2.  Present  planning  afforts  throughout  the  existing 
Snergy  Management  Program  are  fragmented  and  often  superfi¬ 
cial.  There  has  been  little  effort  to  develop  integrated 
and  meaningful  plans.  This  can  only  be  corrected  through 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  adequate  planning  in  the 
energy  program,  and  clarification  of  the  requirements.  The 
proposed  AFP  1 3—1  provides  clarification  of  requirements  and 
emphasises  their  importance, 

3.  The  team  approach  to  program  management  is  advo- 
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ages.  This  is  probably  the  r.cst  significant  nr  ;urmn~  for 
more  fully  developing  the  team  approach  to  rename  tent  • 

y.  Directing  has  beer,  minimal  because  of  the  os 
reused  concept  of  decentralised  management  and  the  lach  o 
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gradually  rectified  as  energy  costs  increase  and  the  imme 
tar.ee  of  energy  management  becomes  more  ammarer.t .  Adopt! 
of  the  proposed  ATS  1 3—1  '.'/ill  also  aid  in  resolvinp  this 
problem  mith  it’s  more  specific  guidance  bached  by  Ml  US 
authority. 

6.  Propram  coordination  is  probably  the  most  se 
problem  facing  the  Air  Force  Tr.ergy  Management  Program, 
lines  of  communication  are  very  fragmented  and  standard! s 
tion  is  essentially  non-esistent.  Again,  this  situation 
being  gradually  corrected,  aided  by  the  recent  publicatic 
of  the  ATZPPM,  and  should  be  almost  fully  relieved  .vith  t 
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adoption  of  the  proposed  AIT?  1 3 — T . 

These  findings,  in  general,  indicate  that  the  Air 
Porce  Znergy  Management  Program  has  many  deficiencies,  but 
that  it  is  also  in  a  state  of  change  directed  at  correcting 
those  deficiencies.  The  change  that  the  present  program  is 
undergoing  is  in  the  direction  of  the  program  features 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  ATP  13-1.  These  specifications 
are  almost  identical  to  the  features  developed  in  Chapter  II 
for  a  model  program.  Adoption  of  that  regulation  would  speed 
the  process  of  change  and  result  in  a  more  adequate  and 
effective  management  program. 
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